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JERUSALEM, iv. 29, 1869. 

Dear friend, William J. All‘nson.—N ow that 
we have again the privilege of standing with- 
in the gates of Jerusalem, it is time that thou 
shouldst receive a further account of our dear 
Friends, the latest sent thee being dispatched 
from Cairo. I am very glad indeed to be 
able to give a good account of their health, 
which has improved since they left England, 
and or the prospering of their work of faith 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 12, 1849. 


— oe ~ a al 


No. 42. 
In a meeting held with the little church there 
on our return from Cairo, a meeting held 
after the manner of Friends, five of the na- 
tive brethren were engaged in prayer, and 
during the whole meeting, in the time of 
silence and when words were spoken by them 
}as well as by the dear Friends, some blessed 
|sense was given of His presence who of old 
| breathed upon his assembled disciples, saying, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” The history 
of one of these Christians is very interesting ; 
for many years he was longing and seeking 
after something better than he possessed, a 
real communion with God. He consulted 
many as to how this could be obtained, who 
prescribed various means, the payment of 
money, the repeating of different forms of 
prayer, but though he tried these he remained 
unsatisfied. Among others he met one who 
jtold him that in America there were those 
who really possessed this treasure; he re- 
solved to go there in search of it, but was 
discouraged by remembering that he had no 
language in which to communicate with those 
who might help him. But God, who saw this 
soul seeking earnestly if haply it might feel 
after Him and find Him, had light in store 
for him. After long searching in vain, he 
met a traveller who directed him to the work 
of the Holy Spirit in his heart, and he was 
at last a possessor of peace. The little com- 





pany at Alexandria felt E. and S. Jones’ visit 
a strong confirmation of their faith. The 
missionaries at Cairo also expressed them- 
selves comforted and strengthened by the 
presence of Christian friends from a far-off 


| land. We met again with the few Friends 


at Ramlé, near Alexandria, having as before, 


and labor of love, owned by Him in whose! very pleasant meetings with them. Before 
’ J > 


name they go forth. 

The visit to Egypt was altogether one of 
rather remarkable interest, there being, es- 
pecially among the native Christians at Al- 
exandria, an interesting and open field for 





leaving Egypt we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the venerable Samuel Gobat, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and his wife, on their way for a 
visit to Europe. We called on them in Al- 
exandria, and had a very sweet religious op- 


the spread of spirituai Christianity, and an | portunity with them; when Germans and 
earnest longing in the minds of some after a| Americans realized a close bond of union 
closer acquaintance with the teachings of the | communing together on that “ name which is 
Holy Spirit and His appearing in the soul.’ above every name,” and cheering each other 
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on their journey to the home where the re-|erhood. S. J. gave a loving and earnest ex- 
deemed of all nations shall meet as one family | hortation to her brethren and sisters assem- 
for ever. bled, setting before them the beauty of our 
I have not time to enter particularly into | Saviour’s charac ‘ter, and inviting all to come 
the visits to the schools at Alexandria, where | at His invitation. “ Look unto me and be 
missionaries are at work among the children | |ye saved.” In the afternoon several came in 
of the representatives of various nations who | to join our reading. Part of the vi. of John 
constitute the population of this half Euro-| was read, the miracle of the feeding of the 
pean city. There is room, as everywhere, for | multitude was dwelt upon ; the apparent utter 
many more workers, but Americans, Scotch | insufficiency of the supply, the blessing that 
and Germans ar , already on the ground, and | | gave it power to feed so many, the privilege 
have onnbiaialin schools. We sailed for| the lad must have felt it to be the instrument 
Jaffa on the 7th, B. F. Pinkerton, the pas-|of such a blessed deed, with its encourage- 
tor, with a little company of the native Chris- | ment to any who may feel but as this lad, to 
tians and other friends, remaining on board | bring their barley loaves in faith, that the 
with us till the steamer was ready to raise| Great Master inay condescend to bless even 
her anchor; we parted regretfully with these|them for the satisfying of the multitude. 
kind Christian brethren. The passage occu-|The following verses also furnished subject 
pies only a day and two nights, so that on|for remarks to the encouragement of those 
the morning of Sixth-day, the 9th, we once} present. Our Lord’s disciples are still often 
more anchored in sight of Jaffa with its light-|as in the ship when the night is dark and 
colored buildings, crowded one above another | Jesus apparently not with them, but let them 
on the little hill on which the town stands, | not fear, for behold, he is at hand, and will 
and the line of black rocks guarding the har-| guide their vessel safely into their desired 
bor, into which there is no entrance for ships| haven. Let us all seek earnestly to have 
of any size. We had last yeara dangerous | Him with us in the ship, that we may be 
landing through the stormy s but there| brought in safety through the water to the 
was not this time this diffic ulty, a we were|other side. The parents and children were 
soon at the house of John B. Haye, one of | lovingly addressed, and prayer offered, when 
the few remaining at the American colony in | present and absent were brought together 
the neighborhood of Jaffa. He is the son of'| before the throne of grace, and a blessing was 
one of the American missionaries whom we/| earnestly sought for the land in which this 


met last year at Athens, and has been living] first First-day was spent, and for her people, 
here with his mother for several months; he|that the true light might indeed arise and 
has now a school for boys in the town, and is} shine upon them. The two following days 
doing what he can to exert an influence for | were spent in visiting J. B. Haye’s sc thool, 


good. The number of Americans remaining | and calling upon the Americans of the colony, 
in the colony is very small, and their leader|to whom Christian counsel was given, on iL. 
has happily left the country, his example] B. Kayat and other friends with whom we 
being such as to bring sad dishonor on the| became acquainted last year, and seed was 
name of Christian. Jane Arnott’s school has | sown which will surely yet spring forth. 
increased since last year, now numbering 40| The road from Jaffa to Jerusalem is open; 
or 50, and she is arranging to take some|R. Floyd, an American, was the first to drive 
little girls into the house as boarders, which | a carriage over it; he is now in the employ 
will give her an opportunity of influenci ‘ing | of the Pasha, and was our driver on the occa- 
them more permanently than can be done at| sion of our going. It is in many places very 
a day-school. We did not see her school, as| rough, so that three horses are just able to 
she had given them a vacation, while they | draw a load of five with very little luggage. 
removed into larger premises. She is much|Some of our party went in this conveyance, 
encouraged by the interest taken in her work | the others proceeding on horseback, and all 
by Friends. E. and 8. Jones had a good| spending the night, as before, at Ramleh on 
meeting on First-day forenoon, at the house|the Plain of Sharon. The neighborhood of 
of J. Lb. Haye, at which were present repre-| Jaffa looked even richer than last year, the 
sentatives from many nations speaking our | beautiful orange gardens are in full ‘blossom, 
language. E. J. dwelt upon Paul’s declara-| much fruit still remaining on the trees, as 
tion to his learned hearers at Athens, ‘‘ God | the season for oranges is not over till Sixth 
is no respecter of persons,” speaking of Him| month. Among these were pomegranates with 
as the Father of all the families of the earth, | their bright se carlet bell-shaped flowers, the 
of the love and obedience we owe to Him as| fresh green leaves of the figs, and the spread- 
His creatures, as those whom He first loved,|ing palms. We passed many fields of barley, 
as those for whom Christ died; then of the| and both the plain and the mountains had 
love we owe to our fellow-creatures, to all| many a spot of verdure, this being the time 
men, as members with us of this great broth-! of year when, the great heat being still to come, 
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and the latter rains having jest fallen, Na-| 
ture in Palestine is looking her brightest. | 


Eli Jones, R. Allen and T. C. Wakefield | 


remained another day at Ramleh, visiting the 
school there and at Lydda, at both of which 
many a hand was stretched out in recognition 
of E. J., who addressed parents as well as 
children, urging the importance of female 
education, as well as directing all to subjects 
of still higher value. They distributed por- 
tions of Sc ‘ripture, and articles for the use of 
the women, which gave a good opportunity of 
speaking to these through the interpreter, as 
this part of the work does everywhere. They 
reached Jerusalem on the 16th, some of the 
arty encamping ontside the gates, the others 
oat at the inn, where we were kindly en- 


tertained during Sibyl Jones’ illness last year. | 


Since then E. and S. J. have been dilige ntly 
at work in this city, where there is so much 
to be done, and where, especially at this time 
of year, there i is so much to pain and burden 
the Christian’s heart. The Greek Church is 
celebrating her great feast, and thousands of 
ilgrims, some from the remotest parts of the 
ties empire, have come up to Jerusalem 
to perform their devotions, and especially to 


obtain the so-called “sacred fire,” that im- | 


vious imposture still enacted by this church. 

he Latin churches are standing open with 
their images in full view of the Jew and the 
Mahometan ; false religions under the name 
of Christianity, with their idelatrous forms 


and ceremonies, are exerting the strongest | 


sossible influence to prevent the so-cailed un- 
veliever embracing the Christians’ faith ; the 
priests are grinding the faces of the poor, ex- 
torting the last piaster from them that they 
may live in luxury; and we turr from these 
to the Mahometan, ‘ignorant, indeed, and de- 
graded, but serving God apparently to the 
best of his knowledge, and cannot wonder 
that he believes his own the true religion. 
Jerusalem as she is at present, is certainly a 
very mournful sight, and the Christian of this 
day may well, like the prophets of old, or like 
One greate r than the prophets, weep to be- 
hold her desolations. On First-day the 10th, 
a considerable company of travellers and 
others met at this hotel for the first Friends’ 
meeting, as far as we know, ever held in Jeru- 
salem. It was a time never to be forgotten, 
when it may surely be said that our Lord 
by His Spirit entered the upper chamber, 
saying, “ Peace be with you ;” and qualifying | 
His servants by His fres sh anointing to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, to pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem, and to adore Him 
who suffered without these walls to open for 
us the gates of the heavenly city. 

In the afternoon E. and 'S. J. had a meet- 
ing at the Deaconesses’ Institution. On the 
following day they visited the Orphanage for 
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Boys, , supported by the Basle Mission, where 
the children are taught some useful trades as 
well as book learning and religious knowl- 
edge; the visits to both these institutions 
were very satisfactory. On Third-day the 
20th, S. J. visited the Jewish Women’s Sew- 
ing School, to whom the New Testament is 
read once a day, also a very promising Jew- 
ish Girls’ School. She spoke of Jesus on both 
occasions, and all were attentive. The chil- 
dren seem like plants being trained for the 
heavenly soil, and their teachers are devoted 
to their work, which is a noble one. Thence, 
accompanied by the English teacher and a 
young woman who is Bible reader among 
the Jewesses, S. J. called on three Jewish 
families, who received them cordially. E, 
J. and his companion visited several of the 
schools and other institutions before our visit 
to Bethlehem, the others have since been 
visited. On Fourth-day, the 21st, we started 
early for Bethlehem, crossing the Plain of 
Rephaim, green with barley in ear, and pass- 
ing in view of well cultivated hill sides, and 
valleys full of olive-trees. Rachel’s Tomb 
stands on the side of the road, “ but a little 
way from Ephrath.” Here we stopped a few 
minutes and saw women wailing over the 
dead. The grave was ready at a little dis- 
tance, the body, for which no coffin was pro- 


vided, lay on the ground under the shadow of 


Rachel’s Tomb, round it sat six women weep- 
ing and wailing and rocking to and fro, some 
Arab men stood a little way off, ready to aid 
in the burial. It was a striking scene, with 
the quiet hills of Judah in the background.* 
The missionaries at Bethlehem have been in 
much trouble during the past three or four 
| months ; they and some of the orphans under 
their care having been seriously ill of fever. 
They have now all recovered with the excep- 
tion of one little girl who died, and Samuel 
and Louise Miller are going for six months 
to Germany to recruit their health, as they 
have heen many years at work in the country 
without a change. They received us very 
cordially, welcoming E. and 8. Jones back 
most gladly. I must, however, reserve for 
another time some account of the visit to 
Bethlehem, as our letters must now be closed 
for the post. We hope to proceed northward 
|overland some time next week. The dear 
friends desire their united love. 
| With very kind regards, I am thine sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 


- ~~ 


Zealous men are ever displaving to you the 
| strength of their belief, while judicious men are 


| showing you the grounds of it.—Shenst 
| 


* These were members of a neighboring tribe of 
Bedouins, who had come to this spot to bury their 
dead. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
NUMBERS AND CALCULATION, 
BY SAMUEL J, GUMMERE, A. M. 

Among the very earliest steps that are 
usually taken in the paths of learning are | 
those which lead the young pupil amid the 
mysteries of “‘ Numeration,” of “ Addition” 
and “Subtraction,” and which soon bring 
him to confront that formidable array of 
figures, the Multiplication Table. 

Yet, although the science of numbers is thus 
commonly regarded as elementary, and as| 
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formed.” Again, with regard to the very 
highest class of his countrymen, the writer 
says, “ We should like to try the House of 
Peers with a stiff bit of notation. Not one 
in six would put down the figures right, and 
of their wives, not one in sixty.” 

That such should be the common fruit of 
long continued study and practice at school, 
must surely be attributable in great measure 
to defective methods of instruction. Indeed 
the philosophy of arithmetic is scarcely taught 
at all. Tee teachers are very earnest 


adapted to the powers of the just opening in-|in their endeavors, and ingenious in their 
tellect, its higher departments, abounding in| expedients to make such mysteries as those 
difficult problems and abstruse theories, have| of “ borrowing” and “carrying” intelligible 
engaged in their cultivation the ingenuity|to the beginner, and with blocks and dia- 


and skill of the most profound mathemati- 
cians. 

The practical utility of a competent ac- 
quaintance with the processes of arithmetic 
is universally admitted. In every scheme of 
studies for the youth of either sex this branch 
holds a prominent place, and yet it is certain 
that the discipline and practice of the school- 
room fail in very many cases to impart a 
thorough knowledge of the principles on 
which the simplest arithmetical operations 
are based, and leave the pupil slow, hesitating 
and uncertain in his habits of calculation. 


The young man fresh from school or from the 
too often proves awk- 


“Commercial College,” 
ward in his methods and a blunderer in his 
results when he comes to deal with the com- | 
putations of actual business; and even many | 
of mature age, and of those who are regarded | 
as cultivated men, are sadly deficient in the 
faculty of forming rapid and accurate com- 
binations of numbers, and of, seizing at the 
moment the best and speediest methods of 
arriving at numerical results with full con- 
fidence in their correctness. 

If this deficiency of arithmetical skill were 
peculiar to Americans, we might be disposed | 
to ascribe it to our national impatience of | 
slow progress and our consequent want of | 
thoroughness in study: but the failing is even | 
more marked among Englishmen, if the fol- | 
lowing strong language of a recent article in | 
the “Spectator” sets forth the truth. “The 
ignorance of many cultivated men of arith- 
metic is frequently astounding. We feel | 
sure from our own experience that hundreds 
of what are called well-educated men, and} 
thousands of accomplished women, could not 
doa “rule of three” sum if their fortunes 
depended on it; while a number presumably | 
less, but still very large, cannot do any cal- 
culation on paper at all. We venture to say 
that the majority of middle and upper class 
women are worried by the simplest question 
about interest, and to a very large proportion 








grams they illustrate the more complicated 
processes of extraction of roots; but com- 
paratively few recall the pupil’s attention to 
these matters after his mind has become suf- 
ficiently mature tocomprehend them thorough- 
ly. The child is drilled in practical enumera- 
tion, but the youth is seldom instructed as he 
shonld be in the principles and the philosophy 
of our beautiful system of notation. Much 
time is unprofitably spent in the solution of 
puzzling problems relating to matters of com- 
merce or of finance, which at a later period 
would present no difficulty to the youth 
properly instructed in the philosophy of cal- 
culation. 

The skilful mechanic generally knows 
something of the construction and the proper- 
ties of the tools with which he works. He 
who manages a steam engine is not only able 
to open and shut the valves, to regulate the 
fire or to maintain the proper supply of water 
and the proper amount of pressure, but he 
learns the use of every part of the compli- 
cated machine which he directs, and if at any 
time he fails to get the expected results, he 
can detect the cause and apply the remedy. 

Now figures constitute an engine of great 
power to work out useful and wonderful re- 


| sults, ranging from the simple computations of 


a grocer’s bill to the prediction of an eclipse 
of the sun or the discovery of the lurking- 
place of a hitherto unknown planet. The 
management of this engine is easily learned ; 
yet many are compelled almost to forego its 
use, or to use it blindly and uncertainly 
through ignorance of the real nature of 
constituent parts. 

The writer before quoted attributes the de- 
ficiency of arithmetical skill which he asserts, 
to the learner’s want of interest in arithmetic 
as a subject of compulsory study at school. 
By very many it is regarded as a mere col- 
lection of dry figures, tedious processes and 
memory-trying rules; yet it contains abun- 
dant matter not usually given in text-books, 


the simple adding up of household accounts | which, if properly presented, would fix the 
is a wearisome labor very inaccurately per- | attention and awaken the interest of the 








pupil in every stage of his siatiineeetiodl 
course. In illustration of this last remark 
I shall offer a few examples. 

To him who is just becoming proficient in 
“ Multiplication,” a statement and illustration 


of whit was formerly known as the “Slug-| ling the price for e 
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as of moliipite ation. Most persons are fami- 
liar with the arithmetical problem of the sale 
of the horse at the rate of a farthing for the 
first nail in his shoes, a half penny for the 


| second, a penny for the third, and so on, doub- 


ach successive nail up to 


gard’s Rule” will generally prove both amus- | thirty-two—the aoe price on such terms 


ing and instructive. This rule, designed to 
lighten the labor of the pupil by relieving 
his memory of the burden of the latter and 
more difficult half of the multiplication table, 
may be readily understood from a single ex- 
ample. Thus, to find the product of 8 and 6, 
subtract each number from 10: then multiply 


the remainders 2 and 4 for the units of the} 


required product (8), and subtract either 2 
from 6 or 4 from 8 for the tens (4), and thus 
we have the result 48. The method is appli- 
cable to any two numbers each less than 10, 
but the sum of which exceeds 10. 
advanced stage of his course the pupil’s at- 
tention might be again called to this rule, 
the demonstration of it given, and the useful 
application of the principle to the multiplica- 
tion of certain large numbers pointed out. 
The various ¢ sJacces of numbers, as even and 
odd, square, cube, composite and prime num- 
bers, are characterized by m: ny striking prop- 
erties. Of the class last named it is espec tially 
remarkable that no rule can be given for 
forming prime numbers; or, as expressed in 
algebraical language, there is no formula that 
includes prime numbers only. 
other hand, there are formulz remarkable for 
the very great proportion of prime numbers 


amounting to many millions of pounds ster- 
ling. The story of the reward claimed from 


the Indian king by the inventor of the game of 
‘chess carries the same progression farther, 


commencing with a grain of wheat for the 
first square of the board, and doubling suc- 
cessively up to the 64th. It can easily be 
shown that it would require the aggregate 


|wheat crops of the whole world for many 
‘centuries to meet the seemingly modest de- 


At a more | 


mand. 
The familiar ring puzzle also illustrates, 


a striking way, the law of rapid increase of 


5 
numbers. This curiosity consists of several 


rings each similarly attached to a straight 
wire, and so connected as to make it seeming- 
ly impossible to withdraw the rectangular 
frame work of wire which passes through 
them all. By following a certain method, 
however, this can easily be done; but the 


time requisite for the performance increases 
|with the number of rings nearly, though not 


exactly, in the manner of the ex: am ples before 
given. With 8 or 10 rings an expert manip- 


‘ulator will remove or replace the frame in a 


Yet, on the! 


that they produce. Thus, to any number | 


add its square, and to the sum add 41: the 


result for any number from 1 to 39 inclusive, | 


is a prime ; but 40, 41, 44 and an infinity of 


other numbers will give composite numbers. | 


It has been said by some authors that there 
is no method for determining whether a num 


ber is or is not prime, other than that of trying | 


as divisors all primes less than the square 
root of the given number. But this is not 
strictly true. There is a method demonstrably 
infallible, based on a most interesting property 
of prime numbers, and yet practically of no 
avail, on account of the enormous extent of 
the calculation required in its use. The rule 
is simply this. Find the continued product 


of all the numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c., up to and in- | 


. . | the value of the ninth power of nine or g is 
cluding that immediately preceding the pro- | I a 


posed. If the product increased by a unit is 
exactly divisible by the proposed numbe 
that number is prime, and if it is not thus 
divisible, that number is not prime. The 
product of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 is 720; this in- 
creased by 1 is exactly divisible by 7; and 7, 
therefore, is a prime number. 

Among the curiosities of numbers is gen 
erally mentioned the enormous increase pro- 
duced by a few repetitions of a simple process, 


few minutes, but with thirty rings the longest 
life-time would not suffice for the work. 

Such .problems easily lead us to the con- 
sideration of numbers which were regarded 
by many philosophers of old as really infinite. 
Archimedes, one of the most celebrated mathe- 
maticians of antiquity, wrote a treatise to 
prove, in opposition to the opinions of some, 
that the number of grains of sand contained, 


lor which could be contained in the whole 


| 





world, is not infinite. For the purpose of his 
argument he employed a new kind of nota- 
tion, which is remarkable as in some manner 
anticipating Napier’s invention of logarithms, 
By our method of notation we can, with three 
or four figures only, represent @ number as 
far exceeding that required by the Syracusan 
mathematician as his numbers surpassed the 


former limits of the Greek notation. Thus 
Q 


readily found by successive multiplication to 


r,|be a number composed of 9 digits; but let 
| this large number itself be the index of the 


9 
power to which 9 is to be raised, thus . , and 


we thus with three digits represent a number 
which, expressed in the ordinary way, would 
require more than three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of digits ; and these written or printed at 
12 to the inch would extend about 500 miles. 
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The merits of our modern system of nota- 
tion would be better appreciated were it made 
the subject of practice as applied to different 
scales, as the binary, the ternary, the duode- 
cimal, &c., as well as the decimal. 

A comparison of the 
these different scales cannot fail to place ina 
clearer light the superlative excellence of the 
system itself, which is equally applicable to 


them all. Nor will it be altogether unprofitable | 


to study the plan of notation and the methods 
of calculation employed by the ancient Greeks, 
and while we thus recognize the immense 
superiority of the modern method, we must 
admire the patience and the skill which en- 
abled the old mathematicians to accomplish 
what they did in the way of calculation with 
such imperfect means. 

The Greek notation did not absolutely re- 
quire any particular order of arrangement of 
the numerical letters, the aggregate value of 
which expressed any proposed number. Ad- 
vantage was sometimes taken of this liberty 
of choice to form an artificial memory ; thus 
the aggregate value of the letters in the un- 
meaning word Ajpaezé is 365, or the number 
of the days in a common year. 
knowledged that it is quite as easy to remem- 


ber the number itself as its representative word. 


Another word, however, of the same power, 
Nuace (the Nile) has, at least, the merit of 
association with the year through the well- 
known annual overflows of the river. 


have ascribed mysterious virtues to this con- 


nection of words with numbers, and to have| 
found in a man’s name an index to his char- 


acter or his powers; thus, the relative prow- 


ess of three Homeric he roes, Achilles, Hector | 
and Patroclus, was said to be precisely repre- | 


sented by 1276, 1225 and 861, these being 
the values of their respective names written 
in Greek characters. 

This absurd superstition continued even in 
comparatively modern times, and in theologic 
disputes the attempt has frequently been 
made to find in an opponent’s name the num- 
ber 666 of the Beast in the Revelation. By 
doing slight violence to the names, by using 
either initials only or entire names, and em- 
ploying Greek or Roman characters as cir 
cumstances required, the mystic and hateful 


1umber was attached both to Leo X. and to’ 


Luther.* 
* A kindred folly is that of anagrams, or the 
searching for mysterious meaning in the transposed 


letters of a word, aname ora phrase. So much 


tim- and labor have been thrown away in such re- 


searches, that amid numberless failures some curious | 


coincidences could hardly fail to be found. Pilate’s 
question, ‘* What is truth,” expressed in Latin, is 
happily answered in words formed of precisely the 
same letters. ** Quid est veritas ?’’ 
adest, It is He who is before thee. 


” 


** Est Vir qui 


relative merits of| 


It must be ac- | 


lhe Pythagorean philosophers are said to | 
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These remarks on numbers and on caleu- 
| lation, which have been made without regard 
to connected order, and which might be al- 
most indefinitely extended, are designed to 
suggest the conclusion that Calculation, highly 
valued as an art, ought to be more highly 
appreciated as a science, not altogether unin- 
viting as a theme for study. It is indeed a 
science abounding in curious processes and 
striking results. In the adopted scheme of 
notation it furnishes a system to which al- 
most alone of human inventions the appella- 
tion of perfect may be applied—a system 
| requiring no alteration, admitting no improve- 
ment; and finally, in harmony with the 
various branches of natural science, it leads 
| the mind to the contemplation of the infinite, 
and compels it to the admission of realities 
incomprehensible to human reason. 





+ er + — 


ON THE CONVERSATION OF CHRIST WITH THE 
RICH YOUNG MAN OF PALESTINE. 
MATTHEW XIX., MARK X., 


LUBE XvIll 
By Maria Wess, Author of ’enns and Peningtons, 
In this active money-seeking age, when 
men are pushing and jostling each other in all 
the great thoroughfares of life, striving to se- 
| cure a good share of worldly wealth, many fail 
in obtaining a competency, whilst others amass 
large fortunes. To the successful ones, the 
occupation and its stimulating enterprises 
present strong attractions, in addition to the 
main object, the wealth which is accumulated. 
| Thus many professing Christians keep up the 
|exhilarating pursuit in all its keenness long 





| after abundance has been realized, and, if the 
golden tide continues to flow, they go on, on, 
lon, till they die very rich. This is in no wise 
inconsistent with the principles of the man of 
the world. But is it not utterly inconsistent 
with the principles of the Christian? Has 
not the Lord Jesus Christ most emphatically 
declared that it is hard for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of God? How, then, is it 
|that any who have faith in Christ—that is, 
‘any who believe his words, who trust Him in 
| heart and soul—can thus go on practically 
| ignoring his declarations? Is not such a pur- 
|suit of riches to be regarded as a manifesta- 
| tion that the professed faith in Christ is mere- 
ly superficial? In other words, that it is dead 
| faith, not saving faith. 
3ut are we warranted in concluding that it 





lis the duty of every Christian who has at- 
i . ms © . . . 

tained wealth or great possessions, either in 
trade or otherwise, to give up forthwith the 


occupations that have realized this wealth? 


| Assuredly we are not. The retirement from 
such occupation which would be the duty of 
one man may be the reverse for another. It 
|is possible that to this other, from his own 
peculiar talents, or from the surroundings and 


‘accompaniments of his position, such absolute 
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retirement would neither be useful in a re 
ligious or in a philanthropic sense. But of this 
we may be certain, that if the rich Christian 
man continues in that course which has re- 
alized his riches, and therein proves faithful 
to his Divine Master, he will make such use 
of them as plainly indicates that he is influ- 
enced by the desire to act as the Lord’s steward, 
and that he is not the devotee of mammon. 









ble realization, yet we must admit the posses- 
sion of great wealth, with its innumerable 
temptations, is very dangerous to spiritual 
growth, and to the unselfishness, and meek- 
ness, and humility of the Christian life. 

Let us consider the light in which Christ 
placed the matter in his conversation with his 
disciples, after the rich man of Palestine, in 
his newly awakened zeal to secure salvation, 
















order to inherit eternal life. This suppliant’s 
heart had been stirred, and his faith aroused, 
by the divine teaching to which he had listened ; 
and under that feeling he cast himself at the 
feet of the Saviour entreating for further coun- 
sel. Naturally gifted with an amiable disposi- 
tion, brought up in a good moral atmosphere, 
in the practice of truthfulness, justice, and 






tained in the world the standing of a noble, 
honorable man, a good son, and a kind neigh- 








of his deserving that character. 
he sought the Lord he occupied an exalted 
public position, being a Jewish ruler in poses- 
sion of great wealth. 

No event in Christ’s ministry has been 
more carefully set forth by the Gospel | writers 
than this interview with that young man. 
And seeing that it has been thrice recorded, 
we may accept this as an evidence of the great 
importance attached to the lesson it con- 
veys. 











interview, that of Mark gives most particu- 






Jesus for counsel, knelt before Him. 
“Beholding him He loved him,” 


the evil influence of wealth, 










exclaimed, 
God!” None of the others repeat what He 


its possession. 
Matthew relates that after coming over the 
commandments of the moral law as essentia 
to admission to heaven, Jesus added, “ Ane 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyse If.” 
This necessarily covers the whole ground, in 









came to Him asking what he should do in| 


| holding ‘in loved him.’ 
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cluding the right application of wealth, which 
that love would ensure. But it is evident 
that neither the young man nor the disciples 

at that time saw the wide compass of action 
which “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” embraced. Mark and Luke make no 
allusion to it whatever. Luke mentions noth- 
ing but what is stated by both the others, ex- 


| cept a single particular, which was that of the 
And notwithstanding that all this is a possi- | 


suppliant being one of the Jewish rulers. 

In dilating on the feelings which were dis- 
played by that rich Jew when he sought in- 
struction from Christ, some persons speak of 
him as showing a proud, self-righteous spirit. 
When the narratives are all taken into ac- 
count, | can see no proof which authorizes 
such a conclusion. Where does Christ make 
any remark which indicates that the young 
man was proud or self righteous? Does not 
his predominant feeling seem to have been 
anxiety to know how to secure his eternal sal- 
vation? This anxiety in itself shows that he 
was not satisfied with his own righteousness, 
And, we are expressly told that “Jesus be- 
But knowing him 


| thoroughly and seeing his weak point—the 


probity, no doubt this favorite of fortune main- | 


bor. Nor can we see aught to warrant a doubt | 
At the time 


one thing which he yet lacked—Christ, to 
make it very plain, said, “Go thy way, ‘sell 
whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and 
come, take up thy cross, and follow me.” 
is evident that it was the too close hold « 
worldly wealth which was keeping this man 
from taking up his cross and becoming a true 
follower of Jesus: and our Lord used the oe- 
casion to give to his immediate disciples, and 
to leave to us, a most impressive lesson on the 
subject. 

We should observe that the conversation 


| with the Jewish ruler immediately succeeded 


Of the three narratives of this remarkable 


lars. It tells us what neither of the others | 
mentions—that the young man, when asking 
It also 
says that when the Lord heard his replies, 
and states 
that in explanation to the disciples respecting 
in keeping its | 
possessor out of the heavenly kingdom, Jesus 
*‘ Children, how hard is it for them 
that ‘rust in riches to enter the kingdom of| 


> 


said about the trusting in wealth, but only of 


> 


1) 


l 


the blessing of the little children whose mothers 
had brought them to Christ, and the two in- 
terviews have some connection in thought as 
well as in order of occurrence. The one shows 
us where trust was perfect, the other where 
and why it failed. The disciples had been 
reproved by their Lord for attempting to send 
the mothers and children away. Mark tells 


'us He was much displeased with them, and 


said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, who- 
| soever shal] not receive the kin: gdom of God 
las a little child, shall in no wise enter therein.” 

Thus we are taught that he who becomes a 
true subject of God’s kingdom must trust in 
God, as the confiding infant trusts in its mother 
—trusts her to carry it safely and to care for 
it every way whilst it is in her protecting arms, 
Here the case of the little child trusting its 
mother, and that of the rich man failing in 
i that trust which would have made him un- 


-' hesitatingly give up all that stood in the way 
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of his following Christ, come together in strik- 
ing contrast. 

All of the three Evangelists tell us of the 
little children ; but Mark and Luke give the 
Lord’s words more fully than Matthew. They 
all tell with equal fulness what Jesus said in 
the startling announcement, “ It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” And they all speak of the astonishment 
of the disciples on hearing this, and their ex- 
clamation, “ Who then can be saved!” It 
was then that Jesus, looking upon them, said, 
“ With men it is im possible, but not with God ;” 


not impossible with God for the rich man, | oa ; ' ° ° 
' | partially embodied in the following minute: 


though he be in imminent danger of exclu- 
sion trom the kingdom of heaven, to be saved 
by Divine interposition. 

It is evident our Lord, by using that ex- 


the eve of a needle, intended strongly to im- 
press his immediate followers, and also Chris- 
tians of all subsequent ages, with an abiding 
sense of the danger to his disciples and his 
Church of great riches. Nevertheless, He in- 


dicated that it was possible for the heart that | , : 
}much benefit might result, and a livelier interest 
| be manifested in the Church itself. 


was hardened by wealth to be changed. But 
then the possessor, instead of continuing in 
the position of a rich man, becomes God’s 
steward, ready to apply riches or aught else 
he possesses according to his Heavenly Father's 
will. 
When a 


full consciousness of Christian 


stewardship instead of ownership takes posses- | 


sion of the man of wealth, his heart is no longer 


devoted to mammon ; he is regenerated, born | 


of the Spirit. Then we see childlike trust in 
the Lord ; then it is that we see indeed what 
was impossible with man is possible with God. 
For he who was once the rich man, tightly 
grasping or selfishly expending his wealth, is 
now the Lord’s steward, using riches as talents 
committed to his trust, to be applied accord- 
ing to his Master’s wil! ; and now he can from 
his heart offer up to his Heavenly Father the 
prayer for His kingdom to come, and his will 
to be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 12, 1869. 


New York YEARLY Meetinc.—( Con- 
tinued.)\—Jonathan Devol, on behalf of the 


Representatives, reported the nomination of 


Wiliam Wood for Clerk and Augustus Taber 
for Assistant Clerk, which names were sepa- 
rately considered, approved and appointed. 
On the request of Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting, it was granted that the Meeting in 
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3 | Church, and of those around us. 
traordinary figure of the camel going through | 





the Seventh month be held for the future at 
Brooklyn instead of Flushing, the change to 
take place immediately. 

An earnest exercise overspread the meeting 
that the strength, efficiency, and harmonious 
action which consist in union might be se- 
cured to the Church, with a desire that our 


| religious body the world over might realize a 


more complete oneness in Christ. This con- 


|cern, which was rather comprehensive than 


definite, was attended with much @eightiness 
of feeling and profitable expression, and was 


“The Meeting was introduced into an earnest 
consideration of the importance of barmonious and 
united action in all our labors for the welfare of the 
Fervent desires 
were expressed that we might be one people, with 
one heart and one mind, in the unity of the Spirit 
and in the bond of Peace, occupying the different 
gifts committed to our charge. It was felt that if 
the work of the First-day School Association, the 
Tract Society and other organizations of a similar 
character could be recognized by the Yearl) Meet- 
ing and carried on under its sanction and authority, 


After a free 
and interesting discussion, it was concluded to refer 


| the subject to the Representative Meeting.” 


At a subsequent sitting, a joint committee 
was appointed to visit all the meetings and 
all the Scriptural Schools, to ascertain and 
report the condition and character of the lat- 
ter, and establishment 
This 
was to be preliminary to a future decision 
whether the Yearly Meeting should take the 
charge of the First-day schools as a regular 
branch of the Society’s labors. 


to encourage their 


upon a right basis where none exist. 


It was inter- 
esting and gratifying to observe the entire 
harmony which existed upon this subject. 
Whilst great freedom of speech prevailed, 
and a very decided individuality character- 
ized the various speakers, it did not appear 
that any Friend entertained a doubt of the 
value of Scriptural instruction, in First-day 
Schools and Bible-classes, for the benefit alike 
of children and adults, and this not for the 
increase of mere head knowledge respecting 
religion, but that all classes may be brought 
to a saving knowledge of Him who inhabiteth 
the praises of Israel, and who has said, “ Be 
ye holy, for I am holy.” It cannot be sup- 
posed: that any portion of these inspired 
writings was given to us in vain,—nor that a 
random, occasional, unconnected perusal of 
them will answer the proclaimed intent of 
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this great boon ; “that the man of God may |of believers has exerted in the world. He 


be perfect—thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work.” 

The Yearly Meeting was so fully impressed 
with the importance of the First-day School 
as a subsidiary to Religion and hand maid to 


the Church, that its business sessions were | 


intermitted to allow a whole afternoon and 
evening for a meeting of the Conference. 
Qn r . 

Thomas W. Ladd, the President, read a por- 


tion of Scripture, and L. Murray Ferris, the | 


Secretary, read tabular statistics of the 75 
schools under the care of Friends. In these 


265 teachers are engaged. The number of 


sla ta § fy. . l - 
pupus is 2,802, of whom 979 are our own 
members. The following subject was pro- 
pounded for discussion: “* What is Quakerism 


and how to teach it.” Our friend Professor | 


Chase being called upon, defined Quakerism 
as the principles of the Gospel of Christ in 


their simple purity and their entireness, un-| 


mixed with scholastic subtleties and corrupt 


traditions, and free from the partialness and | 


one-sideduess with which narrow and bigoted 
(though often acute) minds, are so sure to 
mar the Christian scheme. Its temperate 
theology embraces, he said, the whole truth 
and al/ sides of the truth, and, neither Cal- 
Vinistic nor Socinian, is free from fanaticism 
in al! directions. We believe, (said he), in 
the Father and in the Son, God co-equal with 
the Father, “the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world ”—in whose atoning 
sacrifice is our only hope,—and in the Holy 
Spirit, in all their blessed offices. We believe 
in a Saviour who died for us and now lives for 
us, an Almighty Helper and Friend. Buta 
peculiar glory of the Society of Friends is, 
its recognizing, more fully than perhaps any 
other body, the whole of the truth revealed 
to us in the Bible respecting the offices of the 
Holy Spirit. Holding fast to the sound 
faith both in the Son and in the Holy Ghost, 
we neither lapse into Antinomianism or Puri- 
tanic hardness, nor into the vague and cloudy 
dreams of Mysticism. This recognition of the 
guidance of the Spirit in connection with faith 
in Christ, is the source of the richness and 
depth of the religious experience and the 
dignified holiness of the lives of the best ex- 
emplars of our creed; and accounts for the 
mighty influence which so small a company 


| regarded as another prominent feature of our 
|faith its reality and thoroughness. While 
‘some sects still retain Pagan or Jewish 
| Priesthoods and rituals, we recognize the one 
|High Priest of the Christian, and allow no- 
| thing to come between us and God but Him. 
In our meetings we cannot satisfy ourselves 
|with any merely outward performances, but 
we must feel that we can interpose no dis- 
guises between our souls and Him who sees 
us as we are. The very attempt to offer 
worship directly, reveals to us our actual 
| condition ; and if ever we find the silence 
| irksome, we are taught our spiritual destitu- 
ition, and our need of prayer for newness of 
life. In endeavoring to follow the Divine 
guidance, Friends walk not by formal prece- 
dent, but by the present fact ; and, in propor- 
tion as they are faithful, they make thorough 
work, heeding even the slightest intimation 
of duty. 

| Taking up the second division of his sub- 
|ject, Prof. Chase continued: How shall we 
|teach the truth? Most assuredly by loving 
lit and living it. The deeper one’s inward 
|experience, the more potent his outward in- 
|fluence. What is in a maa will come out of 
him whether he design it or not. The most 
effective instruction is often that which comes 
| unexpectedly and spontaneously, while, if we 
| are not really alive, our instruction, however 
| perfect the scheme on which it is modelled, 
| will be at best cold and mechanical. Prof. 
Chase alluded to the many promising signs 
| for a future of renewed life and usefulness for 
‘our Society. He thought there was hope 
that its principles would reach two classes 
|} upon whom, of recent years, it has made little 
|impression,—the most learned, and the poor 
and ignorant. He paid a high tribute to the 
genius and profound scholarship of Robert 
Barclay, who yet, in his religious life and 
activity, placed no dependence upon his men- 
tal gifts—but was as humble in soul, and 
waited as carefully for the direction and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, as any of his brethren. 
In conclusion, the speaker trusted that a 
blessing would rest upon the First-day schools 
everywhere, and that, in mutual charity, the 
hearts of the fathers would be turned to the 
children, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers. 
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Murray Shipley and F. T. King followed 
on the same subject in discourses of great in- 
terest and value, of which we greatly regret 
that we have no notes. In the evening 
Robert Lindley Murray gave valuable illus- 
trations of the use of the black-board in First- 
day school teaching. The question, How can 
all our members be made practically interested 
in First-day schools? was interestingly dis- 
cussed by Jonathan Devol, Hannah H. Leg- 
gett, Murray Shipley, F. Creamer, Caroline 
Ladd and Augustus Taber. 
tion propounded was, 


schools added more largely to the membership of 
the Soci ty ? 


Ruth Murray. Very interesting and impor- 
tant views were presented. 

The proceedings of the REPRESENTATIVE 
MEETING (or Meeting for Sufferings), were 
interesting and important. They 
Friends to have the subject of the Indians 
under their special care, and to co-operate 
with committees of other Yearly Meetings. 
Two of these were separated to act as an ex- 


ecutive committee, conjointly with a similar | 


number from each of the Yearly Meetings— 
even Philadelphia being happily brought into 
this harmonious labor of love. The Chris- 
tian care of New York Friends in association 


lation at Washington, in memorializing Con- 
gress at the most appropriate point of time, 
and in placing important views and informa- 
tion before prominent members of Govern- 
ment, including the President elect, has al- 
ready been laid before the readers of the Re- 
view. To this prompt fidelity must, in a large 
degree, be attributed the earnest purpose of 
our President to adopt a Christian and peace- 
able policy towards the deeply injured ab- 
origines. 
pervade the Yearly Meeting that the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians must be based upon the 
Christian religion. A legacy of the late 
Jonathan Ferris for the benefit of West Lake 
Quarterly Meeting Boarding School, was 
passed over to the Canada Meeting for Suf.- 
ferings, for their discharge of the trust. A 


The next ques-| 





Why have not these | 
This was spoken upon by Daniel | 


Hill, Dr. William Nicholson, W. E. Hathaway, 
Jeremiah A. Grinnell, Francis T. King and | 


have | 
appointed a standing committee of five| 


A deep conviction appeared to | 





bequest by Caleb Sutton of Canada, and 
several other benevolent funds for specific 


purposes and chiefly of local interest were 
! 


reported upon. Arrangement was made for 
reports from subordinate meetings of the 
number of families and also of individuals 
belonging to each, it being apprehended that 
this information would be valuable in en- 
abling the Yearly Meeting to judge of the 
condition of its branches. 

The Book Committee reported expenditures 
for printing, &c., $992.32,—sales to the 
amount of $498.85,—stock and cash in hand, 
$135.58. Books, &c., had been furnished to 
North Carolina and to Public Libraries, the 
value of which had been refunded by the 
Murray Fund. Report was also made of the 
preparation of the new Book of Meetings, 
copies of which had been furnished to subor- 
dinate meetings. The ability and fidelity 
with which this book has been gotten up, 
commend it to an extensive circulation, and 
for this important benefit the book committee 
of New York are entitled to the thanks of 
every loyal body of Friends. It is of course 
desirable that those who possess this important 
reference book should be careful to note 
changes that shall be made in the times of 
meetings and in the lists of correspondents, 
which it is intended duly to announce in the 
Review. The Representative Committee ap- 


| pointed the following sub-committee on the 
with those of six other Yearly Meetings, in| 
properly supervising and modifying the legis- | 


care of the freedmen: Edward Tatum, Henry 
Dickenson, Benjamin Tatham, Henry Wood, 
Richard D. Talleot, William H. Ladd, Au- 
gustus Taber, William Wood, Robert Lind- 
ley Murray, William R. Thurston, William 
Cromwell. Several remittances from England 
and Ireland had been received by this com- 
mittee. One consisting of £300. One from 
an association in England through F. T. 
King for the education of children, of 
$673.34. One from the National Freedmen’s 
Aid Union of Great Britain and Ireland of 
£100 sterling, (which realizedj$701.90) “ for 


| use in the benevolent objects of Harriet Jacobs, 
| especially in connection with a proposed Asy- 


lum for destitute colored orphans to be erected 
in Savannah, Georgia.” This money, owing 
to the present unsettlement at the south, has 
been funded, bearing interest, for the benefit 


of the Asylum Fund, It is known to our 
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readers that New York Friends sustain in | 


lag udinade. A further appropriation of 


Virginia an important Freedmen’s Mission of | $5,000 was made for the freedmen. 


which Samuel H. Jones is Superintendent. | 


The following report of the trustees of the 


Numerous schools are sustained, including a | benevolent fund left by Lindley Murray, will 
Normal School with the very desirable pur-| be found interesting in itself, and additional- 


pose of training teachers of African descent. |ly so as presenting a case in which a bequest 
An attempt to make the night schools par- | has been faithfully and wisely appropriated 
tially self-sustaining by a very small charge | for successive generations to its legitimate ob- 


per month, proved a failure. The number of | Ject, thus furnishing encouragement to others 


pupils greatly diminished, although those 
both adults and minors, who were thus ex-| 
cluded, collected with evidences of earnest 
interest, around the schools. The rule was 


rescinded, and the school-room filled up again. 

These reports being made in joint session of men | 
and women Friends elicited very deep interest. | 

Wm. F. Mitchell, who has labored much for | 
and among the freedmen, made some spirited 
and practical remarks, and representing that | 
many of the colored children after being in- | 

structed would have nothing to read, urged | 
that efforts be made to raise in our First-day 
schools, the means of purchasing libraries for | 
the colored First-day schools in the south. 
The benefit of this would be not only to the 


recipients, but our own children would be | 


the gainers by the development in their 
© i 

> . . | 

breasts of sympathy, and by being incorpo- | 


rated in the benevolent work of their day. | 
A hearty response was elicited, and pledges | 
were made on the spot for the gifts of 115 
libraries at a cost of $15 each. Many of| | 
these pledges were made on behalf of First-day | | 
schools, and it is expected that the interest 
thus excited will be productive of additional | 
gifts for this purpose. The funds thus pledged 
and other contributions were directed to be 
sent (in checks or money orders) to Auaus- 

TABER, 713 Water St. New York. In 


expending the money great circumspection is 


to be observed as to the character of the 
books, and as the purchases will be made at | 
wholesale rates by persons in the book trade, | 
it is not improbable that a gain may thus be 
made of about $600. A library procurable 
for $15 would necessarily be small, and yet 
its value in a place where no books exist, but 
where dime novels and other demoralizing 
trash may probably be soon introduced, can 


. 1 
scarcely be over-estimated. Let the example | 


then stimulate others. More than a thousand 


libraries are now needed for the colored First- | 


‘to make similar endowments. Lindley Mur- 


ray in his life time spent the proceeds of his 
literary labor in charity, and at his death 
secured the perpetuity of his benevolence. 

To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Trustees of the “ Murray Fund” pre- 


|sent the following statement of their transac- 


|tions during the past year. Their receipts 

| have been as follows: 

For interest and dividends on bank stock $3226 60 

ee BORE eb conccccesncinctnstestensnnesdean 1049 50 

| Which, with the balance on hand from last 

year of $566.13, makes a total of $4842.23. 
The dabeses »ments have been as follows: 


For books, paper, printing and binding... $1643 45 
For the relief of numerous poor individuals 


ID oihics dcncicdeansencin dio senna he 604 40 
| For the Freedmen, through the Representa- 

tive Meeting’s Committee. .........-..000 cceee 500 00 
For an Indian Orphan Asylum in Cattarau- 

OR OW isn cnte cesecsans tosesse sccsndectnccacseetseeds 50 00 
| For Friends’ Mission School in New York City 50 00 

“ = Col’d Mission School in N. York 50 00 

”" ” " 2 a 50 00 


‘¢ New York Tract Association of Friends... 50 00 
‘* Mothers’ meeting connected with Friends’ 
Mission School, N. Y...... seunsevieusdbaracanehal 50 00 
For Home in West Houston St., N. Y....... 5000 
* Meeting-house and School in Maryland... 50 00 
‘ a Freedmen’s School-house at Speedwell, 











ides onside scsdae wascs wetew enccantienabhend 25 00 
For Prison Association 25 00 
© Che Tei ince cececdcenes, csncncseneteeunens 25 00 
‘* Newsboys’ Lodging-house...... ..... is euanne 25 00 
‘* Samaritan Home for Aged............ -. 2500 
‘* Rive Points House of Industry 25 00 
** Girls’ Lodging-house ........... «eeeeeeal -- 25 00 
** Wilson Industrial School............+se00 -++++ 25 00 
‘* Sewing Society in Rahway, engaged in 
making garments for the sick and poor..... 25 00 
For Blackwood Fema!e Hospital.................. 25 00 
Making a total of...........ssseceee ceeee:eeneee $3397 85 


And leaving a balance now on hand of $1444 38. 

In addition to the above there has been re- 
ceived for interest on the David Sands Fund, 
$350, and there has been expended $168, 
leaving, with last year’s balance of $116.64, 
now on hand, $298.64. 

No change in the investment of the fund 
has been made during the year. 

Among the books circulated by the Trust- 
ees, the “ Power of Religion on the mind in re- 
tirement, affliction, and at the approach of death,” 
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has continued to be prominent, such having| The Yearly Meeting in its various sittings 
been the direction of the will of Lindley | was, it is humbly and thankfully believed, 


Murray. Two editions of two thousand.each | _. . 
. ; 7, 7 , ; | signally owned by the adorable Head of the 
have been required during the past year, in- $ : 


cluding which have now been printed and | Church. Among the members there was a 
circulated an aggregate of about 55,000 copies | 
of this volume. Copies of this and other | ment upon points of greater or less impor- 


works “calculated to promote piety and virtue | tance, yet a covering of the Divine Spirit, and 
and the truths of Christianity,” have been | . 


. - 1: . : . . |a@ true concern for the maintenance of the 
placed in public libraries and in the libraries | ne : noe 
of prisons, reform schools, and vessels sailing | right, and the spread of the truth as it is in 
from this and other ports, thus securing to| Jesus, harmonized all differences, and ena- 
each a wide circulation. A larger number | bled Friends to transact the weighty af- 

é ever before have also be & at ¢ Wie: . ‘ . . 
than e r before have also been old at a lov \fairs of the Church “with decency, forbear- 
price, through the medium of booksellers and : ane 
dealer . ance and love of each other. rhe meetings 

< t dS. 

Of the amount expended in direct charity, | for public worship held at different places and 
$100 was dispensed by one of the trustees per- | times were solemn and attended with power ; 
sonally in provisions among the Freedmen in | 
Eastern Carolina, among whom were found| _.. 7s ’ 

; cs . |eations which ascended from many hearts 
many cases of extreme destitution and suffer- | : 5 : 
ing that the Lord would be with his people and 
> . . . . 
On behalf of the Trustees, show favor unto Zion, were graciously ful- 
Wm. R. Tuurston, See’y. | filled. 

The exercises in the various business sit-| At the request of our dear friends, Dr. Wm. 

tings were weighty. The deliberations upon | Nicholson and Francis T. King, a public 


the several queries were marked by earnest | meeting was held on the evening of the 3d 


marked individuality, and a variety in senti- 


and it may be acknowledged that the suppli- 


truthfulness, and a prevalent desire to ex-| inst., under a religious concern to place before 
amine into reported deficiencies, ascertain the | the audience considerations respecting Intem- 
causes, and to seek for a remedy, rather than | perance and its surroundings. The first exer- 
to regard them as existing facts to be passed | cise of the evening was an impressive prayer 
over with formal exhortations and expres- 
sions of regret. 





by Dr. Nicholson: after which he made a 
In answering the first query, | simple, unobtrusive address, giving a com- 
reports being brought up of instances of| plete presentation of those parts of the subject 
drowsiness in meeting, the subject was treated | upon which he entered, a sweet unction at- 
with earnest practical good sense. A prayer-| tending his words. He set forth with truth- 
ful spirit was enjoined, and special prayerful-| fal demonstration the bearing of Intemper- 
ness to be delivered from this temptation and ance upon the physical and intellectual, the 
infirmity. Various physical precautions were | moral and spiritual being of man. As a 
pointed out. Persons were advised rather to | medical man, he gave important statistics of 
walk out of meeting than to sit and allow 


the results in disease and insanity. As an 
sleep to overcome them. One man said that 


intelligent citizen, he was able to exhibit 
startling statistics of crime and of political 
awake he had called out: “ The tempter has|economy. His illustrations, drawn from his- 
got me—Friends, pray for me!” and that he | tory, were finely brought to bear on the sub- 


on acertain occasion being unable to keep 





had never since been overcome in a similar | ject, and most of all he argued as a Christian, 


way. He added that when the evil one was| taking his well-chosen points from the great 
publicly exposed he would fly away. Dr. | law of love given by our blessed Redeemer, 
John H. Griseom ably expressed the effects| which gives perfect liberty from lust and 
of an impure atmosphere in causing drowsi-| crime,—in brief, from the tyranny of Satan. 
ness, and enforced the necessity for good and | The flimsy covering was torn away from the 
thorough ventilation in all our meeting|sophistry which, condemning the distilled 
houses. This discussion can hardly fail to| beverage, would allow the drinking of alco- 
do good, as it is not to be supposed that any | hol in wine or cider or beer. 

one would willingly slumber when assembled| He was followed by Francis T. King in a 
Jor Divine worship. 





long address of great power, to which our 
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space will not permit even an attempt to do | none existed was unworthy of a Church, and 
justice. His appeals to the young men were | that it were far better to rescind the query 
rendered the more effective by the perfect| than to retain it in a form which gave an 
familiarity of the speaker with their peculiar | implied sanction to the drinking of liquors in 
temptations, and he drew from the varied| which the alcohol they contained had not 
experiences of his eventful life numerous an-| been separated by distillation. It was shown 
ecdotes of a thrilling character, demonstrating 


that the drunkard’s appetite very often origi- 
the danger of the earliest yielding to the snare | nated with wine, cider or beer, and that the 
of the inebriating cup, and proving the beauty, 


reformed drunkard can never partake of either 

safety and blessedness of an inexorable ad-| without the revival of his old craving, and 
herence to right, rejecting the enticement of| the weakening of his moral strength. The 
sinners, and every wile and snare of the evil | subject was referred by minute to the several 
ove. Rarely, perhaps, has the demoralizing | Quarterly Meetings, to be revived next year. 
influence of the theatre, which Pollock styles} It is proper to state that in the New York 
**the favorite haunt of vice,”’ 


Book of Discipline there is a paragraph set- 
been more forcibly portrayed. Turning at| ting forth the intoxicating qualities of “ wine 
length to the fairer part of the thronged and| and other fermented liquors,” and the ten- 
deeply attentive assembly, the speaker boldly | dency of their use to “the same evils as the 
and thrillingly, yet with delicate tenderness, | stronger liquors,”—coupled with advice “that 
as a futher might speak to his daughters, pre- | Friends everywhere carefully consider wheth- 
sented before them their power for good or|er in partaking of or in manufacturing them 
evil, their fearful responsibility, and the means | they are in all respects clear of promoting 
by which woman too often influences man to the evils of intemperance.” 
his destruction. The use of Tobacco was discussed and de- 
At the close of this interesting meeting, a| nounced as a pregnant evil,and the sentiment 
fair report of which would require extra pages, | of the Yearly Meeting was strongly adverse 
Sir John Barrington, Ex-Lord-Mayor of| to a habit so offensive to refined taste and so 
Dublin, a member of the Society of Friends, | inconsistent with Christian civilization. 
was introduced. Although taken quite at | The report respecting the Educational Fund, 
unawares, just as the company was dispersing, | showed an expenditure of $2,630 in the edu- 
he made a neat, appropriate, though brief| cation of members at schools under the care 
speech, which pleasantiy impressed his hear-| of Friends. Two vacancies having occurred 
ers. lin this trust, Wm. B. Collins and Benj. Ta- 


The subject of Intemperance claimed the | tham were added. 
serious attention of the Yearly Meeting in a| The Peace Committee made a report which 
proposition so to alter the fifth query as to|evinced much vitality. Public Peace Meet- 
substitute the words intoxicating liquors for | ings had been held at the times of the Yearly 
distilled spirituous liquors, This being referred | Meetings of New England, Ohio, Indiana, 
toa large committee, a unanimous report was| Western, Iowa, Baltimore, and North Caro- 
made in favorof the change. The prevailing} lina. Public addresses had been delivered in 
sentiment of Friends was decidedly in favor} many places. Of the North Carolina docu- 
of a platform of moral consistency. No one| ment they had published 4,000 copies, and 
spoke in favor of any intoxicating beverage, | 16,000 copies of six new tracts. From the 
but some appeared to regard a query as a law, | depot at New Vienna 478,000 pages had been 


assuming that a disciplinary penalty would | issued, all promotive of the peace testimony, 





logically follow its infraction. No one, how-| and of the stock of peace documents on hand 
ever, wished to make the occasional drinking | Friends were urged to furnish themselves with 
of any kind of liquor disownable, and al] | supplies for liberal distribution. The evening 
: leq | of the 29th ult. was appropriated to a meeting 


— ; ae . of the Peace Association. This was a highly 
admonition against all spirituous and fer-| important occasion, and the audience large. 


were apparently willing to unite in deci 


mented beverages. It was believed that the | Some account of it will appear in the Review. 
attempt to draw a moral distinction where| The pledged appropriation was made. 
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The large and remote Quarterly Meeting | 


of Adrian, territorially comprising the w hole | 
State of Michigan, and including more than 
a thousand members, was, by its own request, |! 
transferred to Ohio Yearly The | 
proposition was referred to a large joint com- | 


Meeting. 


mittee, who were unanimous in recommending 
the change, as was also the Yearly Meeting | 
in it. Much regret was felt | 
by New York Friends and by those of Adrian 

in sundering 


consummating 


the diocesan ties which had so 
long connected them, whilst the obvious pro- | 
priety of the measure was recognized by all. 

Edward Tatum was appointed Treasurer 
of the Yearly Meeting in place of William | 
Cromwell, released at his own request, in 
consequence of his removal from the city. 

A vacancy in the committee having charge 
of the Union Springs Buarding School, was | 
filled with the 


Anna C. 


names of Edward Tatum and 
Tatum. 
Lively and Christian Epistles were ad- 
dressed to all the corresponding Yearly 
Meetings. 

[ The further account of 


New York Yearly | 


Meeting is crowded out of this number.] 


ee reer ee re me - eee en 


DIED. 

COOK.—On the 30th of Fourth month, 1869, aged | 
a little over two years, Abbie Louisa, the belov red | 
daughter of Blisba and Mary Jane Cook, members | 
of Uskaloosa Monthly Meeting, lowa. A precious | 
bud of promise. 

RAMSDELL,.—0On the 24th of Fourth month, 1868, 
at her residence in Macedon, N. Y., Lydia Ramsdell, 
a member and elder of Farmington Mo. Meeting. 

PEACOCK.—On the 26th of Sixth month, 1868, 
at her residence in Farmington, N. Y., Mary 8. 
Peacock, in the 72d year of her age; a member of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

GRINNELL.—On the 18th of Twelfth mo., 1868, 
at her residence in Farmington, N. Y., § Sarah Grin- 
nell, aged 85 years; a member of Farmington Mo. 
Meeting. 

LAPHAM.—Peacefully, on the 30th of Twelfth 
month, 1468, in the 7ist year of her age, Camelia | 
Lapham, a member of Farmington Mo. Meeting, N.Y. 

WILSON.—In peace, on the 25th of Fourth mo., 
1869, Phebe M. Wilson, daughter of Mary D. and 
the late Ephraim Wilson ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern | 
District 

ALDRICH.—On the 14th of Second month, Mary | 
H., daughter of Leander H. and Sarah H. Aldrich, | 
of Hudson, Illinois, in the 3rd year of her age. 





rr ee ee ee 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee on Indians, | 
consisting of two members from each of the Yearly | 
Meetings, will be held at Damascus, O., on Fourth- 
day, Sixth month 23d, 1£69. 


2t. C. F Corris, Clerk. | 


| duet, and what 


| by his will. 


REVIEW. 


“BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY.’ 
BY MARY FLETCHER. 


I prayed for direction, and saw clearly that 
plainness of dress and behaviour best became 


la : hristian, and that for the following reasons, 


. The 


Apostle expressly forbids women 


 prchaing godliness, to let their adorning be 
|in apparel, allowing them no other ornament 


than that of a meek and quiet spirit. 
9 


2. I saw the reasonableness of the command, 
and proved it good for a proud heart to wear 


je plain and modest livery of God’s children, 


It tended to open my mouth, for when I 
ap ciated like the world, in Babylonish gar- 
|ments, I had its esteem, and knew not how to 
| part with it. But when I showed by my ap- 
pearance that I considered myself as a stranger 


|and foreigner, none can know (but by trying) 


what an influence it has on our whole con- 
a fence it is to keep us from 
sinking into the spirit of the world. For 
there is no medium; they who are conformed 


ito the fashions, customs and maxims of the 
| world, must embrace the spirit also, and they 
| shall find the esteem they seek, for the world 


will love its own. But let them also remem- 


| ber this word, “ The friendship of the world 
jis enmity with God.” 


4. I 


saw myself as a steward, who must 


|render an account for every talent, and that 


it was my privilege to have the smiles of God 
on every moment of my time or penny of 
money which I laid out. 

5. I saw clearly that the helping my fellow 
creatures in their need, was both more rational 
and more pleasant than spending my sub- 
stance on superfluities; and as 1 am com- 
manded to love my neighbor as myself, and 
to consider all done to the household of faith 
as done to Christ, surely I ought not only to 
suffer my superfluity to give way to their ne- 
cessity, but also (as occasion may require) my 
necessities to their extremities. 

But it is not only the talent of money, 


|but of time, which is thrown away by con- 


formity to the world, entangling us in a thou- 
sand little engagements, which a dress entirely 
plain cuts through at once. 
7. The end us ually proposed by young per- 
sons in their dress, is such as a devout soul 
would abominate. A heathen may say, it 


| will promote my being comfortably settled in 


life; but I believe the Lord appoints the 
hounds of our habitation, and that “no good 
\ thing will he withhold from those who walk up- 
| rightly.” I have therefore nothing to do but 
| to commend myself to God, in holy obedience, 
|and to leave eve ry step of my life to be gui led 
I will therefore make it my rule 
to be clean and neat, but in the plain sat 
|things, according to my station: and when- 
ever I thought on the subject, these words 
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would pass through my mind with power,| Thus let joy and sorrow form thy heart and 
For so the holy women of old adorned themselves. | thy life to a celestial harp.” 
Then David arose and touched the strings. 


aloy th’s De pa rtment —Krummacher’s Parables, 








[ — “ . ro " et cmEensr 7? 
BEHOLD, I MAKE ALL THINGS NEW. 
Rev. xxi. 5. 
A nobleman had inherited from a rich uncle | Blessed promise! Gracious Lord, 2 Cor. i. 20. 
. Fao : : In our souls fulfil this word; Luke i. 38. 
an extensive tract of land and a village. But) woe in us to will, to do. Philip. ii. 13. 
the land was marshy, unfruitful, and desolate. | and in truth make all t ings new. 2 Cor. v. 17. 
The new proprietor ordered the marshes | give us hearts by thee renewed, Ezek. xxxvi 2 
and pools to be drained, and he planted all | Give us wil/s by grace subdued, Ezek 
kinds of trees and shrubs; so that 1t became a | New desires for things above, Col. iii. 2 


~ 


THE NEW CREATION, 


> 

6. 

”" 
ie 


xxxvi. 2 


pleasant garden and a park, which extended | New obedience, and new /ove. Rom. vii. 6 
to the hamlet Thou new comfort canst impart, Zech. i 17. 


. . Send new joy to every he: Neh. viii. 10 
Several years afterwards his former teacher | 584 new Joy to every heart, Neh. viii. 10. 
es °° . Speak new peace to every breast, John. xiv. 27. 
visited him; and the nobleman showed him | yew refreshment and new rest. Matt. xi 28 
ry the ’e Useless ars ras raine f : . ie ‘ 
how the once useles: mar h was drain¢ d, and Take from~us our sin and shame, Ezek. xxxvi. 25. 
converted intoa beautiful garden. His old| Write upon us thy new name: Rev. iii, 12. 
master surveyed everything with pleasure, | Cause thy love new hope to bring, Heb. vi. 19. 
praising the whole and each separate part. | Teach us the new song to sing. Rev. xiv. 3. 
The nobleman told him that he purposed to | Entrance, Lord, to us be given 2 Pet. i I l. 
enlarge the plantation, and to keep different Iuto thy new earth and heaven; Rev. xxi Le ae 
Mie of anmne th the ness weielon fl There, when death our souls shall free, Phil. i. 23 
; s geome a nC Park, Promising 11M | We shall live and reign with thee. Rev. xxii. 5. 
self much pleasure from his little creation. G. S. P. in Amer. Messenger. 
Then his old teacher answered : “ Thou de- | - <n 
° | , ° > EP tEr 
servest this, as thou hast changed the dead | SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
marsh into a habitation of life and joy. But|_ Foretex Istetuicence—European advices to the 
one thing is wanting in this creation to make | “tb inst. have been received. & 
gear ea 5 Great Bairain.—The Irish Church bill was read 
it Pp rn t. er for the first time in the House of Lords. on the Ist 
W hat can that be?” asked the nobleman. | inst. The second reading is to be on the l4th. A 
“ Knowest thou not,” said the old man, | meeting of the Conservative peers was held on the 
“when the Lord God had created the garden | 5th, to determine what course they should pursue 
‘ . i rar‘ ill. yords Jai 8 a ) vy wer 
of Eden he put MAN there ?” in regard to the bill Lords Cairns and Dert y were 
in favor of opposing the second reading, and finally 
: ; 7 | rejecting the bill, while Lords Salisbury and Caer- 
these words in his heart; and when, during | narvon deprecated that course, as certain to pro- 
the next spring, his old faithful master visit- | duce great agitation, without benefiting the Church, 
ed him again, he took him to the end of the | 4nd urged that the bill be 2 cepted and modified, 
S “19° sing ars ak Cc - 
park, where two new buildings were erected. | °2¢ advising the peers to make terms for the Church 


Tl ld iled sed t! sh] »_ | while they could, as they might not have an oppor- 
ie Old Man smued, pressed the nobieman s tunity hereafter. A majority of thuse present ap- 


hand, and said: “ I knew that thy heart would | proved Lord Derby’s views, and it was agreed to 
understand me. Now love has finished the oppose the second reading. It is estimated that 
work.” there will be a majority of 60 against the bill in that 

One of the buildings was an orphan-asylum, House. The Liberal journals all deplored the course 


a er ae na adopted by the peers. 
the other a school.—Krummacher’s Parables, A bill for the creation of life peerages passed in 
pnt 


; committee of the House of Lords, with an amend- 
DAVID S HARP. ment limiting the number of peers created under 
One day, David the king of Israel sat on | it to ten annually. 
Mount Sion. His harp was before him, and | lu a debate in the House of Commons on the Ist, 
he leaned his head upon it. |a member of the government, while declining to 


T) | | Gad hi 1 give, in answer to inquiry, a definite statement of 
nen the prop et Gad came to him, an its colonial policy, intimated that a part of that 


said: “ Whereon muses my lord the king?” _| policy was to throw the cost of self-defence on each 
David answered: “ On the continual | colony. Measures to that end had been taken in 

changes of my destiny. How many songs of | part, and would be extended next year. He did 

gratitude and joy have I sung to this harp! not doubt that the arrangement for the cession of 
« « d d « . > « . 


] oo —s ; nT 1 the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory would be 
out ow many songs also of mourning an ratified by Canada, which would open channels for 
sorrow : 


colonization and civilization, hitherto virtually 
“ Be thou like unto the harp,” said the | closed, and enable the Dominion to extend from the 
proph« t. ae to the Pacific. 


‘ ‘ a auesti tir : mi 
“ What meanest thou?” asked the king. The Alabama question continued a prominent 


«PR PF *God. “ botl topic of discussion. In the House of Lords, on the 
sehold,” answered the man of God, “ both 4th, Lord Clarendon made a temperate speech, in 


thy sorrow and thy joy drew heavenly sounds | which he said they were not entitled to assume that 
from the harp, and animated its strings. | the majority of the Senate and people of the United 


The rich man answered not, but pondered 
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FRIENDS’ 
States supported Sumner’s demand ; that the friend- 
ly feeling of the United States was reciprocated ; 
that he would shrink from no sacrifice to preserve 
peace, but national honor must be maintaived. The 
journals mostiy expressed satisfaction with this 
speech, aud their general tone appears to be more 
moderate than on the first reception of the news that | 
the treaty had been rejected. 

Frayce.—The election returns were still incom 
plete, but they showed a great preponderance of 
Opposition votes both in Paris and Lyons. In 
those cities, only one official candidate was elected, 
in one district there was no choice, and all the 
others were carried by the Opposition. 

The second balloting in cases of undecided elec- 
tions was going on quietly in the different Depart- 
ments on the 7th. The government was said to be | 
making great exertions to prevent the return of Op- 
position candidates. 

Sparn.—The Constituent Cortes, on the Ist, final- 
ly adopted the new Constitution by a vote of 214 to 
55. After the vote was declared, it was announced 
that the republicans, though opposed to the monar- 
chical clauses, would support and follow them. A 
motion, made by the repbulicans, that the stand- | 
ing army be reduced from 85,000 to 25,000, was 
lost by a vote of 173 to 56. The Constitution hav- 
ing been signed by the Cortes, was officially pro- 
mulyated ou the 5th, by being publicly read to the | 
people from a platform in front of the hall of the} 
Cortes ; after whi-h the deputies to the Cortes each 
took the oath to support it. Some hisses were ut- | 
tered, a tumult occurred among the assembled | 
crowd, and a serious riot was threatened, but it | 
was quieted by the influence of the Military Gov- | 
ernor of Madrid, after the efforts of the troops had | 
failed. 

Be.icium.—The Upper Chamber has confirmed the 
bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, recently 
passea by the Lower House. 

AvsTriA.—The new American Minister, John 
Jay, had an audieuce of the Emperor on the lst, 
and presentod his credentials. 

The military budget nas been published. The 
estimates for expenditures are 5,000,000 florins, 
(about $2,000,000), in excess of last year, and are | 
calculated on the basis of an army 800,000 of men. 

A Bishop having recently refused to obey a legal 
summons to appear before a secular court, was ar- 
rested and taken to the court by the police. 





Geemany.—The North German Parliament had 
adoptei the Federal budget. The estimated reve. | 
nues and expenditures of the Confederacy are 
about equal, being estimated at 76,000,090 thalers 
each. 

Crsa.—The government of Peru is said to have 
officially recognized the Cuban insurgents as _ bellig- 
erents. They are reported to have lately penne 
large supplies of arms and munitions, and some | 
accessions of numbers, by secret expeditions from | 
abroad, mainly from the United States; although 
the officials at the ports of the latter have been di 
rected to use vigilance to prevent the infringement 
of the neutrality laws. Several engagements of | 
greater or less importance have occurred on the 
island withina few weeks, in most of whichtheCubans 
claimed the victory. The government volunteer 
troops in Havana, dissatisfied with the conduct of 
some of their officers, and accusing them of being 
bribed to favor the insurgents, mutinied, and com- | 
pelled Gen. Dulce, without waiting to communicate | 
with the government in Spain, to resign the Cap- 
tain-Generalship to Gen Espinar until the arrival 
of his appointed successor, Caballero de Rodas. | 


| for 


| States. 


REVIEW. 


SS 


| Gen. Dulce, who had been for some time in very ill 


health, sailed for Spain on the 15th inst. The vol- 
unteers in Matanzas also forced the Governor of 
that city to resign, and that portion of the Spanish 
force appear now to have cou plete control oa the 
island. 


Domestic.—The monthly statement ot the public 
debt, issued for the lst inst., gives a total, princi- 
pal and interest, of $2,633,670,653.10, and an 
amount, less cash and sinking fand in the Treasury, 
of $4,505,412,613.12, a decrease during the past 
month of $13,384,779.97, and since the lat of 3d 
mouth, of 320,050,646.89. Of boals issued to the 
Pacific railroads and accrued interest thereon, there 
is a balance outstanding of $3,334,953.21. During 
last month, the Secretary of the Treasury sold 
about $5,0::0,000 of gold from the Treasury, receiv- 
ing therefor about 37,000,000 in currency, and also 


| bought during that time, $3,070,000 worth of bonds 


for the sinking fund, at a premium of about $700,- 
000 in currency. 

The Attorney General of Indiana has given an 
opinion that the passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of that State of a specific appropriation 
bill and other measures, at the close of the late 
special session, after the resignation of forty-two 
Democratic members, (which it had been claimed 
left the House without a quorum,) was in accord 
ance with the requirements of the Constitution, 
and that the acts should be observed as conasti- 
tutional law. Among the measures coming under 
this category is the ratification of the 15th Consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The Attorney General of the United States, E. R. 
Hoar, has prepared an opinion on the case of a per- 
son tried, condemned and sentenced by a military 
commission in Texas, in the 9th montb last, for 
murder, sustainiug the legality of such proceedings 
in that State uuder its present condition. The 


prisoner had been indicted in a State court, but at 


the request of the District Judge, and his statement 
that atrial could not be had in such courts, the 
military commander trausferred the case to a mili- 
tary commission. Exceptions were taken to the 
jurisdiction of the commission, but were overruled, 


| and the result of the trial was referr-d to the Presi- 


dent for approval, under the law of 1567, providing 
the more efficient government of the rebel 
The Attorney General holds that the State 
of Texas, during the rebellion, was so deprived of 
constitutional government as to be subject to mili- 


| tury law; and that the right to govern it by such 


law was not ended by the conclusion of actual hos- 
tilities, but continues operative until a State gov- 
eroment shall be regularly organized in accordance 
with the act mentioned, and recognized by Con- 
gress. 

The two branches of the Presbyterian Church, 
known as the Old and the New School, which have 
been separated since 1837, have of late years been 
seeking to effect a reunion. The General Assem- 


| blies of both branches have recently been held in 
| New York. Last year a basis of union was proposed 


by the General Assemblies to their subordinate 
Presbvteries, but was not accepted by those of the 
Old School. This year the subject was referred to 


|a new joint committee, which on the 27th ult. 
| 


made a report to the two bodies embodying a basis. 
After explanation and discussion, the New School 
Assembly adopted it unanimously, and the Old 
School by 259 yeas to 8 nays. This action must be 
confirmed by the constituent Presbyteries, but there 


| is scarcely room for doubt that these two influen- 


tial and numerous denominations will soon be con- 
solidated. 





